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Government 

To  tax  income  from  public  bondH  would  raise 
interest  charges,  resulting  in  the  need  for  higher  real 
estate  taxes,  officials  of  state  and  local  governments  are 
testifying  in  Washington.  Should  the  income-tax  exemp¬ 
tion  on  state  and  municipal  bonds  be  withdrawn,  they 
say,  interest  rates  on  bonds  probably  would  be  doubled, 
thereby  augmenting  total  cost  of  all  types  of  nonfederal 
public  construction. 

Rescue  of  tbe  Office  of  Education  from  “po¬ 
litical  peonage”  was  demanded  last  month  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  School  Administrators  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Charged  Executive  Secretary  Worth  McClure; 
“Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  Ewing  is  not  only 
trying  to  dominate  the  Education  Office — he  is  actually 
doing  so.” 

For  some  time,  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  shunted 
to  an  inferior  position,  with  all  releases,  bulletins  and 
other  educational  materials  needing  official  ESA  clear¬ 
ance  before  publication.  The  situation  bodes  no  good 
to  education  nor  the  country.  Dr.  McClure  emphasized, 
adding:  “We  must  never  forget  that  the  first  move  of 
every  dictator  has  been  to  make  schools  the  mouthpiece 
of  his  ambitions.”  As  in  former  years,  the  AASA  passed 
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a  resolution  calling  for  reorganization  of  the  office,  its 
liberation  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  independent  and  nonpartisan  National 
Board  of  Education  to  direct  its  policies. 

A  campaign  to  get  the  required  legislation  enacted,  it 
is  reported,  will  be  started  as  soon  as  Congress  finishes 
with  draft  measures. 

Wben  38.7%  of  youths  fail  mental  tests 

at  Army  induction  centers,  it  reflects  on  educational  sys¬ 
tems.  Significantly,  the  38.7%  rejection  rate  is  the  record 
for  11  Southern  states  where  educational  standards,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Negro  schools,  are  low.  In  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  the  Army  reports,  only  17%  of  draftees  are 
turned  down  for  mental  reasons. 

State  with  the  highest  rate  of  rejections  is  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  65.3%  of  youths  are  found  unacceptable, 
including  the  60.7%  who  cannot  pass  intelligence  tests. 
In  urging  greatly  increased  state  appropriations  for  edu¬ 
cation,  Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes  calls  on  lawmakers  to  pre¬ 
vent  South  Carolina  schooling  from  becoming  a  national 
disgrace. 

Cooler  toward  draft  of  18-year-olds  than 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  Feb.  20),  the  House  Committee  on  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  may  set  the  compulsory  military  training  age  at 
18^^.  The  House  group  is  still  debating  the  measure, 
may  finish  it  up  this  week. 

Last  month,  incidentally,  the  AASA  and  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  tabled  resolutions  condemn¬ 
ing  the  lowered  draft  age.  Statements  of  policy  opposing 
draft  of  18-year-olds  have  come  only  from  association 
committees.  (See  “Shock  of  the  Draft  on  College  RMs,” 
ADMINISTRATION.) 

Funds  to  financr  a  foundation  plan  for 

Georgia  schools,  starting  next  September,  were  authorized 
last  month.  Among  other  improvements  that  increased 
school  appropriations  will  bring;  a  beginning  teacher 
with  a  four-year  degree  will  receive  a  minimum  salary 
of  $2,400,  instead  of  $1,900,  the  minimum  in  effect  now. 

But  the  legislation  received  more  out-of-state  publicity 
for  its  segregation  features,  than  for  the  good  it  will  do 
(Georgia  schools  financially.  One  clause  in  the  measure 
provides  that  any  school  or  college  which  voluntarily 
violates  racial  segregation  laws  will  immediately  be  cut 
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off  from  state  funds;  another  would  deny  state  funds 
to  all  public  schools  (or  state  colleges,  if  colleges  were 
involved)  should  a  court  order  admission  of  a  Negro 
pupil  into  a  white  school.  Georgia  legislators,  however, 
turned  down  a  proposal  that  public  schools  should  be 
handed  over  to  private  agencies  should  federal  courts  try 
to  end  segregation  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  20). 

Meaning  of  ^^aeademie  year’’  has  been  clari¬ 
fied  by  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  term,  it  stated 
last  month,  means  the  “current  school  year”  of  an  in¬ 
stitution;  it  does  not  refer  to  the  end  of  the  student’s 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year.  Therefore: 
when  a  student  who  has  received  an  induction  postpone¬ 
ment  until  the  end  of  the  “academic  year”  completes  his 
work  midyear,  he  may  remain  in  school  if  he  chooses 
until  the  institution’s  school  year  ends. 

Another  clarification:  a  student  whose  induction  is 
postponed  may  transfer  from  one  school  to  another,  but 
the  end  of  his  induction  postponement  comes  with  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year  of  the  institution  he  was 
attending  when  he  received  “postponed”  status. 

And  there  has  been  this  further  change  in  policies:  all 
local  boards  must  grant  an  additional  30-day  postpone¬ 
ment  to  all  college  students,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
“academic  year”  completed.  During  the  period,  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  enlist  in  the  service  of  his  choice,  or  find  a  job 
in  an  essential  occupation. 

Of  federal  funds  spent  for  edncation  last 
year  —  approximately  SVi  billion  dollars  —  less  than 
$34,000,000  went  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  of  that, 
$32,000,000  was  earmarked  for  special  grants-in-aid,  the 
1950  annual  report*  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
points  out.  Other  expenditures  ran  like  this:  (1)  vet¬ 
erans’  education — $2,250,000,000  (  2)  research  contracts 
in  colleges  and  universities — $96,000,000  (3)  military 
education  in  colleges — $16,000,000  (4)  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  services — $32,573,360. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency— Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Earl  James  McGrath.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
38p.  20c. 

Administration 


Shoek  of  draft  on  college  rolls  will  be  much 
lighter  than  has  been  feared  by  many  educators,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education.  If  the  proposed 
law  for  the  drafting  of  18-year-olds  takes  the  form  of 
that  approved  by  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee, 
the  size  of  next  year’s  freshman  class  will  be  reduced 
little,  if  at  all,  the  council  says.  Should  the  law  go 
through  as  originally  recommended  by  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  approximately  7%%  of  prospective  first-year 
men  students  would  be  affected,  it  is  believed. 

But  this  is  another  consideration:  under  the  Defense 
Department  proposal,  most  draft-eligible  men  now  in 
college  probably  would  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
education,  while  under  the  Senate  committee’s  amend¬ 
ment — which  calls  for  drafting  of  all  1-A  men  in  the  19- 
to-26  age  bracks  first — there  might  be  a  20%  cut  in 


non-veteran  male  enrollment  in  all  but  freshman  classes. 
(See  “Plans  to  Cut  College  Staffs,”  PROFESSIONAL  RELA¬ 
TIONS.) 

Theme  for  American  Education  Week  in 

1951  will  be  “Unite  for  Freedom.”  The  date:  November 
11-17.  Recently  the  sponsoring  organizations  (the  NEA, 
Amer.  Legion,  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education)  chose  these  as  daily  topics 
for  observance:  “Our  FaiA  in  God,”  for  Sunday; 
“Schools  &  Defense,”  Monday;  “Schools  Keep  Us  Free,” 
Tuesday;  “Education  for  the  Long  Pull,”  Wednesday; 
“Teaching  the  Fundamentals,”  Thursday;  “Urgent  School 
Needs,”  Friday;  “Home-School-Community,”  Saturday. 

Annual  reports  chock  full  of  pictures  are 

not  what  the  public  wants,  according  to  J.  Harry  Adams, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Elizabeth,  N.  Y.  While  be¬ 
lieving  that  pictorial  reports  are  good,  he  feels  that  they 
have  been  overdone.  The  last  two  annual  reports  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Elizabeth  public  schools  have  used  line 
drawings  exclusively  and  extensively.  “Our  latest  report, 
‘Look  at  Your  Schools,’  demonstrates  how  line  drawings 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  educational  ideas  perhaps  better 
than  photographs,”  he  says. 

Here  may  be  corroborating  evidence  for  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Adams  point  of  view:  recently  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Corp.  surveyed  stockholders,  found  that  they  wanted 
their  annual  facts  and  figures  unadorned  with  fancy 
trimmings;  still,  they  wanted  more  than  an  auditors’  letter. 

Responsibility  for  public  relations  in  the 

North  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Central  School  District  lies  with 
a  School  Public  Relations  Staff  of  noteworthy  make-up. 
Rather  than  being  composed  of  school  personnel  alone, 
the  staff  has  within  its  membership  students,  boardmen, 
PTA  and  Mothers  Club  representatives.  Meeting  once  a 
month,  the  group  develops  the  school  public  relations 
program  for  the  entire  district  (made  up  of  four  rather 
distinct  communities),  and  undertakes  to  better  school 
understanding  by  any  methods  it  deems  advisable. 

So  far  its  most  successful  project  has  been  publication 
of  a  six-page,  printed  newsletter,  “The  Broadcaster,” 
which  is  sent  each  month  to  every  home  in  the  district. 
The  Public  Relations  Staff  not  only  sponsors  the  letter 
(it  is  financed  by  the  board  of  education),  but  also 
writes  it.  At  the  monthly  staff  meetings,  material  to  be 
published  is  determined,  and  stories  are  assigned  staff 
members. 

The  council,  founded  last  year  under  the  leadership 
of  Vice-Principal  Paul  B.  Wagner,  also  has  fostered  im¬ 
proved  public  relations  through  these  other  methods  to 
date:  (1)  sponsorship  of  an  all-district  talent  program 
(2)  production  of  a  colored  slide-tape  and  recording 
story  of  the  district,  for  use  by  civic  and  social  clubs. 

Progressive  edacatlon  forgot  John  Dewey 

when  it  cast  aside  interest  in  developing  a  science  of 
education  to  produce  improved  students,  and  started  to 
concentrate  on  the  remaking  of  society,  declared  Dean 
Willard  B.  Spalding  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  last  month. 

Addressing  the  national  conference  of  the  Amer.  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship  (formerly  the  Progressive  Education 
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Assn.)>  he  charged  that  15  years  ago  “progressive”  edu¬ 
cators  came  to  believe  that  “schools  cannot  be  improved 
until  the  patterns  of  social  organization  are  changed.” 
Therefore,  he  said,  they  abandoned  their  interest  in  the 
science  of  education,  and  became  a  pressure  group  for 
a  particular  kind  of  education,  relinquishing  the  scientific 
attitude  in  favor  of  propagandizing. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dewey,  Dean  Spalding  claimed, 
progressive  education  had  its  greatest  growth.  “Dewey,” 
he  said,  “envisioned  careful  observation  of  what  went  on 
in  schools  in  order  to  note  the  indications  of  progress 
and  learning  and  to  detect  their  causes.”  Then,  progres¬ 
sive  education  was  concerned  with  the  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties  of  students,  with  their  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
and  with  subject  matter;  respect  for  individuality,  in¬ 
crease  in  fre^om,  and  the  disposition  to  build  in  an 
atmosphere  of  informality  were  taken  for  granted,  he 
pointed  out  However,  the  latter-day  “progressive”  edu¬ 
cators,  he  charged,  have  elevated  the  incidentals  of  pro¬ 
gressive  education  until  they  have  become  the  ends  in 
themselves. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Policy  and  Leadership  of  the  American  Education  Fellowship," 
School  &  Society,  Feb.  10,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23. 
“Halfway  to  Where?”  Herold  C.  Hunt.  NEA  Jour.,  Feb.  1951. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (The  philosophy  and  functions 
of  the  “school  of  tomorrow.") 

“Cooperation  Between  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges"  Manning 
M.  Pattillo,  Jr.  &  Lorence  Stout.  North  Central  Assn.  Quarterly, 
Jan.  1951.  Single  copies  of  the  report  alone  may  be  obtained  for 
15c  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  North  Central  Assn.,  Adminis¬ 
tration  Bldg.,  V.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  (The  report  covers  vietv- 
points  of  high  school  and  college  authorities  on  college  preparation 
and  admission  policies,  and  summaries  of  cooperative  projects 
among  schools  and  colleges.) 

Education — Wellspring  of  Democracy,  Eart  J.  McGrath.  U.  of 
Alabama  Press,  Box  2877,  University,  Ala.  Due  this  month.  (A 
review  of  elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and  higher  education, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  education  in  the  conflict  between 
democracy  and  totalitarianism.) 


Professional  Relations 


^Chaos’’  in  the  teacher-training  field  is 

responsible  for  much  of  the  poor  teaching  in  schools 
today,  charged  Dr.  Finis  E.  Engleman,  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  and  chairman  of  the  NEA’s 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  &  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards,  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  in  Atlantic  City  last 
month. 

Of  the  1,005  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country 
currently  preparing  teachers,  he  said,  few  are  equipped 
to  do  even  a  reasonably  good  job.  Of  all,  only  178 
are  accredited  by  both  a  regional  association  and  by  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  and  271 

have  no  accreditation  by  any  national  or  regional  or¬ 
ganization,  he  reported.  Demanding  a  “general  house¬ 
cleaning,”  he  called  for  a  nationwide  system  of  accredita¬ 
tion  for  teachers’  training  institutions,  and  establishment 
of  national  standards  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 
Responsibility  for  developing  standards,  he  added,  should 


be  shared  by  state  boards  of  education,  accreditation 
associations,  teacher  education  institutions  and  the  or¬ 
ganized  profession. 

According  to  reports  at  the  convention,  requirements 
for  certification  gradually  are  being  improved.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  few  states  now  require  that  all  teachers  have 
at  least  five  years  of  preparation  for  permanent  teaching 
certificates;  and  17  states  demand  four  years  of  training. 
(Idaho,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Wyoming  have  been  the  most  recent  states  to 
do  so.  All  raised  their  requirements  in  1950.) 

Raises  ranging  from  $350  to  $1,025  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  most  of  New  York  City  teachers  last  month 
by  a  fact-finding  committee  which  has  been  investigating 
the  need  for  salary  adjustments  in  the  New  York  City 
schools.  The  committee  also  advised  retention  of  the 
single-salary  scale,  fought  by  New  York  City  High  School 
Teachers  Assn,  since  its  inception. 

But  there  were  indications  that  teacher  associations 
and  unions  would  not  accept  the  committee’s  proposals, 
nor  bring  to  a  close  their  almost  year-long  stoppage  of 
after-school  activities.  The  raises  were  not  as  much  as 
asked ;  and  keeping  the  single-salary  schedule  did  not  suit 
high  school  teachers. 

The  committee,  incidentally,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  for  extra-curricular  work:  “While 
an  e.xtra -curricular  job  is  voluntarily  assumed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  load  may  be  voluntarily  dropped  .  .  . 
We  doubt  if  the  high  school  teachers  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  professional  conduct  that  they  emulate  when 
they  suspended  extra-curricular  activities  last  year.”  (See 
“Payment  for  School  Activity  Jobs,”  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

Seale  for  rating  communities  according  to 
their  desirability  as  places  in  which  to  teach  is  being 
developed  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
Minnesota  Education  Assn.  Such  an  instrument,  the  com¬ 
mission  reports,  will  enable  the  evaluation  of  each  Minne¬ 
sota  community  in  terms  of  its  “educational  climate,” 
educational  program,  school  support,  community  attitude 
toward  school  personnel,  and  facilities  for  pleasant  living. 

By  ordering  teachers  to  take  first  aid, 

school  systems  set  up  an  “added  requirement  and  quali¬ 
fication”  that  violates  tenure  agreements,  according  to 
several  New  York  City  teacher  organizations,  which  are 
protesting  a  directive  that  all  teachers  complete  a  first 
aid  course  by  the  end  of  June.  For  everyone  else  in  the 
country,  teachers  also  complain,  civil  defense  work  is 
voluntary. 

Plans  to  cut  college  staffs  for  the  coming  aca¬ 
demic  year  are  reported  by  most  colleges  and  universities, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Among  100  institutions  of  higher  education  questioned, 
estimates  of  prospective  faculty  cuts  averaged  about  15%, 
but  some  colleges  predicted  that  from  24  to  30%  of  their 
staff  members  would  have  to  go. 

Wherever  possible,  colleges  reported,  they  would  not 
hire  replacements;  then  they  would  dismiss  instructors 
who  had  joined  the  faculty  most  recently. 

However,  the  colleges,  predicting  enrollment  declines 
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as  high  as  25  and  SOYr  next  year,  were  out  of  line  with 
the  Amer.  Council  on  Education’s  much  lower  estimates 
on  effect  of  the  draft  on  college  enrollment. 

Ending  a  strike  in  Minneapolis,  teachers, 
janitors  and  clerks  returned  to  their  school  jobs  this 
month  after  vacating  schools  for  three  weeks  in  protest 
to  low  pay.  Upon  assurances  from  Gov.  Youngdahl  that 
state  legislators  would  consider  the  Minneapolis  schools’ 
financial  problems,  striking  Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers 
members  agreed  to  accept  a  $100  annual  raise,  and 
hustled  back  to  classrooms  just  as  Minnesota  lawmakers 
started  to  take  up  another  measure — a  proposal  to  out¬ 
law  strikes  against  local  and  state  governmental  bodies. 

a’RREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Induction  of  New  Teachers  into  Service,"  Morris  S.  Wallace. 
North  Central  Assn.  Quarterly,  Oct.  1950;  Jan.  1951  and  Apr.  1951. 
4019  V.  High  School  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  .Mich.  (Study  of  the 
problems  of  beginning  teachers,  and  a  report  of  techniques  used 
by  various  schools  in  teacher-induction  programs.) 

Study  Abroad — International  Handbook.  Columbia  V.  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  307p.  $1.25.  (New  edition  of  a  guide  to  inter¬ 
national  fellowships,  scholarships  and  exchange.  The  book  is 
sponsored  by  UNESCO.) 

Report  of  an  Exploratory  Study  on  Teacher  Competence,  Simeon 
J.  Domas.  New  England  School  Development  Council,  Peabody 
House,  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  IIIp.  $1.50. 

"Freedom  to  .Move — /,”  Henry  C.  Herge.  NEA  Jour.,  Feb.  1951. 
1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Discussion  of  the  need  for 
reciprocity  among  states  in  the  acceptance  of  teaching  credentials.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Specialists  for  current  events  in  each  school 
building  would  improve  the  handling  of  world  affairs 
study  in  classrooms.  The  suggestion  comes  from  a  New 
York  Times  editor,  who  is  taking  part  in  an  in-ser\’ice 
course  on  “Education  and  the  News,”  currently  being 
offered  New  York  City  teachers. 

The  specialist,  he  proposes,  would  watch  all  current 
periodicals,  channel  articles  of  special  interest  to  various 
classes  and  be  responsible  for  a  general  meeting  of  the 
school  once  a  week,  when  the  whole  flow  of  news  would 
be  discussed  and  put  into  proper  perspective. 

For  understanding  of  percentages  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  upper  elementary  grades.  Teacher  Victor  J. 
Podesta.  of  Emerson  school,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  recommends 
study  of  taxation,  with  attention  centered  on  the  city 
budget  and  local  tax  rate. 

Desc'ribing  such  a  project  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  Mr.  Podesta  reports 
that  study  of  taxation  in  his  eighth-grade  arithmetic 
class  last  year  was  based  on  stories  appearing  in  the  local 
newspaper.  Beginning  in  the  fall,  he  says,  a  few  minutes 
of  each  class  period  were  devoted  to  articles  involving 
percentages,  discounts,  insurance  or  investments;  then 
about  midyear — when  a  foundation  for  more  complicated 
figuring  had  been  established — the  class  undertook  study 
of  the  city’s  finances. 

Committee  reports  on  visits  to  all  city  departments 
gave  the  class  an  idea  of  municipal  operations  and  serv¬ 
ices  rendered,  while  newspaper  accounts  of  city  council 


meetings  furnished  up-to-the-minute  details  on  suggested 
budget  cuts  and  increases,  and  accompanying  tax  rates. 
Following  a  city  council  budget  hearing,  class  members 
would  re-enact  the  session,  duplicating  the  council’s  com 
putations. 

By  the  time  the  new  budget  and  tax  rate  had  been  set 
Mr.  Podesta  concludes,  students  had  learned  much  about 
local  government  and  its  financing  and,  in  addition,  had 
received  “drill  without  drudgery”  in  arithmetic. 

Spellinif  haN  CMimo  l«i  Ihp  front  in  the  schools 
of  Salem,  Ore.,  where  teachers  currently  are  studying  a 
locally  prepared  guide  to  “The  Teaching  of  Spelling  in  a 
Twelve- Year  Program.”  Rather  than  a  syllabus,  the 
bulletin  is  a  digest  of  research  on  how  spelling  should 
be  taught,  accompanied  by  observations  of  a  faculty  com 
mittee  on  what  would  be  best  for  Salem  students. 

The  committee  undertook  writing  of  the  guide.  Asst. 
Supt.  Harry  B.  Johnson  explains,  after  teachers  had  no 
ticed  for  several  years  that  results  on  achievement  tests  in 
spelling  were  low  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  sub¬ 
ject  areas.  Besides  offering  specific  suggestions  whereby 
elementary  school  teachers  might  improve  their  practices, 
the  guide  also  was  designed  to  center  attention  of  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  importance  of  providing  spelling  instruction 
at  all  grade  levels. 

Methods  proposed  are  based  on  the  belief  that  teachers 
should  try  more  diligently  to  offer  students  “individual 
ized”  spelling  instruction,  leading  them  always  toward 
acceptance  of  self-responsibility  in  learning  to  spell.  Drill, 
the  bulletin  emphasizes,  is  important;  more  so  now  than 
in  the  past,  for  modern  methods  of  teaching  reading,  it 
points  out,  generally  do  not  contribute  to  spelling  im 
provement.  Recommending  formal  spelling  classes  for 
the  elementary  grades  (although  periods  should  be  short) 
the  guide  advises  that  spelling  exercises  should  accom 
pany  all  subject-matter  areas,  and  in  the  upper  grades 
and  beyond  should  be  part  of  each  unit  of  study,  intro¬ 
duced  wherever  a  new  vocabulary  appears.  Although  all 
high  school  teachers  do  not  agree  that  they  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  spelling,  the  committee  comments: 
“It  is  illogical  to  think  that  a  child  can,  in  his  first  six 
years  of  school,  learn  enough  words  and  absorb  enough 
word  attack  skills  to  suflBce  him  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  school  experience.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Gifted  Child.  Paul  Witty,  editor.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  285 
Columbus  Ate.,  Boston  16.  337p.  $4.  (Practical  suggestions  for 
handling  problems  of  the  unusually  intelligent  child,  as  proposed 
by  members  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  Gifted  Children.) 

Living  in  the  Kindergarten:  A  Handbook  for  Kindergarten  Teach¬ 
ers.  Clarice  Dechent  Wills  &  Wm.  H.  Stegeman.  Follett  Pub.  Co., 
1257  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  374p. 

"Term  Paper  or  Term  Project,"  Arnold  Leslie  Lazarus.  NEA  Jour., 
Feb.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  on  tern 
projects  prepared  by  vocational  students  at  Santa  Monica  high 
school.) 

"Field  Trips:  Making  Local  History  Live,"  Mildred  Olson.  College 
of  Education  Record,  Jan.  1951.  Bur.  of  Educational  Research  & 
School  Service,  College  of  Education,  Seattle  5,  W ash.  ( Directions 
for  planning  field  trips  for  the  study  of  local  history.) 

Selected  Procedures  in  Teaching  Biology,  E.  Irene  Hollenbeck  & 
Elmo  N.  Stevenson.  Office  of  Pubns.,  Oregon  State  College,  Cor¬ 
vallis.  75c.  (Activities  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  biology  study.) 
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Curricula 


On-the-spot  learning  is  being  received  in  abun¬ 
dance  by  students  in  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  where 
a  field  trip  oflfice  at  school  headquarters  specializes  in 
getting  classes  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  places  of 
interest  in  the  community. 

Although  teachers  and  students  plan  the  trips,  timing 
them  with  appropriate  classroom  study,  the  field  trip 
office  has  done  much  to  promote  the  program.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  conducts  in-service  training  for  teachers  on  the 
use  of  trips  in  developing  the  curriculum,  and  prepares 
and  distributes  bulletins  on  the  various  tours  available. 
After  the  class  decides  what  agencies,  businesses,  indus¬ 
tries  or  museums  it  wants  to  visit,  the  teacher  contacts 
the  consultant  in  the  field  trip  office,  who  in  turn  makes 
all  arrangements  for  the  trip.  Last  year,  according  to 
Marie  E.  Traufler,  the  consultant,  1,100  trips  were  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  350  different  institutions  were  visited. 

Guides  on  the  trips,  incidentally,  are  often  the  bus 
drivers.  Employes  of  a  local  bus  company  which  pro¬ 
vides  field  trip  transportation  on  contract  with  the  school 
board,  many  of  the  drivers  are  specially  trained  by  the 
school  system  to  conduct  certain  tours. 

^tady  of  schools  in  schools  is  needed  in  Nebras¬ 
ka.  So  decided  the  staff  of  the  Nebraska  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction  and  a  Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  In¬ 
struction,  of  the  Nebraska  State  Education  Assn.,  recently. 
At  the  group’s  request,  the  U.  of  Nebraska  will  sponsor 
I  a  workshop  this  summer  to  prepare  teaching  materials 
and  guides  on  public  education  for  use  in  high  schools. 
(See  “Kept  in  the  Dark  on  Aims  of  Education”  below.) 

Opportunities  arc  offered  hy  spring  for  in¬ 
teresting  science  projects.  Among  some  of  the  springtime 
activities  which  teachers  recently  have  found  successful 
in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  classes:  (1)  wild 
flower  shows  (2)  weed  exhibits  (3)  study  of  flower 
arrangement  (4)  study  of  birds  and  birdhouse  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  schools,  incidentally,  have  con¬ 
ducted  an  active  school  garden  program  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  II.  Although  then,  emphasis  might 
have  been  on  the  need  for  greater  food  production,  now 
it  is  on  the  good  that  gardening  will  do  pupils.  Details 
of  the  program — which  continues  throughout  the  summer 
and  reaches  a  climax  each  year  when  schools  hold  in¬ 
dividual  garden  exhibits — are  presented  in  the  January 
issue  of  Ohio  Schools. 

Kept  in  the  dark  on  aims  of  education., 

usually  students  never  realize  what  high  schools  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  nor  do  they  see  what  good  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  them,  ;vrites  a  parent  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  Educa¬ 
tors  discuss  “objectives”  at  length,  and  teachers  are  well 
exposed  to  both  “traditional”  and  “modern”  ideas  of 
teaching,  but  few  high  school  students  have  even  a  vague 
idea  of  where  secondary  education  is  trying  to  take  them, 
he  says. 

Most  students,  the  article  continues,  would  welcome  a 
chance  to  read  about  the  history  of  secondary  schools. 


learning  about  the  coming  of  such  concepts  as  the  “child- 
centered”  school,  “recognition  of  individual  differences,” 
and  “project”  teaching  methods;  and  after  studying  the 
conflicting  viewpoints  of  educators  and  the  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  uncertainty  of  educational  objectives, 
students  would  be  singularly  enlightened.  Yet  of  the 
many  books  on  educational  theory,  none  has  been  re¬ 
written  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whom  it  concerns  the 
most,  the  parent  points  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Core  Programs  in  Washington  State  Junior  High  Schools”  Lewie 
W.  Burnett.  School  Review,  Feb.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  III.  (A  survey.) 

American  Secondary  Education,  Albert  D.  Graves.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16.  407 p.  $4.  (Discussion  of 
the  problems  of  secondary  education,  with  particular  attention 
paid  to  newer  curriculum  developments  in  junior  high  schools, 
senior  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.) 

“The  California  Cadet  Corps,”  Richard  A.  W ebb.  Calif.  Jour,  of 
Secondary  Education,  Feb.  1951.  Rooms  9-10,  Haviland  Hall, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  (Report  on  military  training  offered  in  small  high 
schools  through  the  California  Cadet  Corps — organized  similarly 
to  the  Junior  ROTC.) 

“Council  Schools  Teach  Ethics,”  Exchange.  Jan.-Feb.  1951.  525  W. 
I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (Report  of  what  schools  in  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council  are  doing  to  further  ethical  training  and 
character  development.) 


Religion 


Rather  than  being  ^^anti-religions,”  public 
schools  are  hospitable  to  all  religious  opinions  and  pwtrtial 
to  none  of  them,  explains  a  100-page  statement  on  “Moral 
and  Spiritual  Values  in  Public  Schools,”  released  two 
weeks  ago  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
NEA  &  AASA. 

Made  public  for  the  first  time  at  the  AASA  convention 
in  Atlantic  City,  the  statement  advised  that  the  attitude 
of  the  public  schools  toward  the  various  religious  beliefs 
of  children  in  their  care  should  be  one  of  “friendly  and 
sympathetic  understanding,”  an  attitude  which  can  be 
revealed  without  in  any  way  compromising  the  personal 
religious  convictions  of  the  teachers,  and  without  giving 
the  endorsement  of  the  public  schools  to  any  religious 
faith.  Said  the  commission:  “The  words  and  attitude  of 
the  teacher  should  be  such  as  to  reassure  each  child  that 
his  religious  beliefs  are  right  for  him.” 

In  addition,  the  commission  stated,  schools  have  an 
obligation  to  teach  about  religion  objectively,  for  by  omit¬ 
ting  from  the  classroom  all  references  to  religion  and  the 
institutions  of  religion,  schools  would  be  neglecting  an 
important  part  of  American  life.  Knowledge  about  re¬ 
ligion,  it  pointed  out,  is  essential  for  a  full  understanding 
of  our  culture,  literature,  art,  history  and  current  affairs. 
That  religious  beliefs  are  controversial  is  not  adequate 
reason  for  excluding  study  about  religion  from  public 
schools,  commission  members  maintained.  Eiconomic  and 
social  questions  discussed  in  classrooms  also  are  contro¬ 
versial,  they  remarked. 

But  to  the  suggestion  that  religious  beliefs  shared  by 
all  churches  be  taught  in  public  schools,  the  commission 
said  “No,”  Inquiry  into  such  a  possibility,  it  explained, 
reveals  that  there  is  no  substantial  agreement  on  religious 
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beliefs.  “Not  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  nor  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  brought  within  the  area 
of  ‘agreed’  religion,”  it  commented,  then  noted :  “Parents 
who  care  deeply  about  religious  education  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  can  readily  provide  education  by  their  own  efforts, 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  like-minded  parents.  Few 
children  attend  school  on  as  many  as  half  of  the  days 
of  the  year  .  .  .  even  on  school  days,  the  school  occupies 
less  than  half  of  the  child’s  waking  hours.” 

However,  public  schools,  the  commission  said,  have  a 
“highly  significant  function  in  the  teaching  of  moral 
and  spiritual  values.”  The  need  for  providing  this  type 
of  training  grows,  it  added,  with  increased  international 
tension,  the  mounting  complexity  of  government,  greater 
leisure  time,  and  accentuated  feelings  of  insecurity. 

Philosophy  of  a  teachers*  guide,  published 
by  the  New  York  City  public  schools,  has  been  con¬ 
demned  as  “atheistic”  by  the  School  of  Education  at  Ford- 
ham  U.,  and  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  S.  Middleton, 
secretary  for  education  to  Cardinal  Spellman.  Calling 
for  the  bulletin’s  revision  (the  school  system  will  comply 
with  the  request),  Msgr.  Middleton  pointed  out  that  the 
offending  passages  were  not  directly  religious  issues,  but 
involved  the  “accuracy  of  scientific  and  philosophic  think¬ 
ing.” 

These  were  the  theories  found  objectionable:  (1)  that 
science  and  human  experience  are  the  only  valid  sources 
of  knowledge  (2)  that  usefulness  is  the  only  valid  test 
of  truth  (3)  that  changing  circumstances  dictate  w’hat 
is  true  or  false,  good  or  evil  (4)  that  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  supreme  judge  of  what  is  good  or  evil  is  society. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Four  Philosophies  and  Their  Practice  in  Education  and  Religion, 
].  Donald  Butler.  Harper  &  Bros.,  40  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  551  p. 
S4.  (Discussion  of  naturalism,  idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism, 
and  their  characteristic  practices.) 


Stude/it  Activities 


Sale  of  savings  bonds  &  stamps  to  school 
children  has  picked  up  7%  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  reports  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
which  is  trying  to  double  the  volume  of  bond  sales  in 
schools  by  next  year. 

To  inject  life  into  the  program  at  the  elementary  school 
level,  a  national  “Draw  the  Dream  You  Save  For  Con¬ 
test”  was  announced  for  grades  four  through  seven  last 
month.  Drawings  (each  school  may  enter  five)  should 
be  sent  to  the  State  Savings  Bond  Director  by  April  23. 
The  state  office  will  send  all  of  the  drawings  on  to 
regional  centers  for  judging,  and  from  there  the  best 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Nat.  Cartoonist  Society,  in  New 
York  City,  which  will  select  the  national  winners.  Top 
entries  then  will  be  delivered  to  the  White  House  for  dis¬ 
play  in  President  Truman’s  cartoon  gallery. 

Payment  for  school  activity  Jobs  is  becoming 
a  common  arrangement  in  school  systems  throughout  the 
country,  according  to  reports  at  the  convention  of  the 
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Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  in  New  York 
City  last  month.  During  one  of  the  best  attended  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions  of  the  meeting,  principals  took  up  “The 
Issue  of  Added  Compensation  for  Extra  Responsibility  or 
Extra  Work,”  and  found  that  many  schools  had  extra 
compensation  plans  in  effect.  Many  principals  did  not 
agree  as  to  their  wisdom,  but  admitted  that  responsibilit)- 
for  activities  was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
the  teaching  profession. 

One  viewpoint:  if  an  “extra-pay-for-extra-service” 
policy  is  widely  adopted,  teachers  eventually  will  receive 
a  classification  of  “skilled  workers”;  if  salaries  are  ad¬ 
justed  upward,  and  if  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  service 
motive  in  teaching  —  wiBiout  pay  for  “piece”  work  — 
teachers  will  enter  into  truly  professionrd  status. 

Legal  battling  over  fraternities  in  the  high 
schools  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  to  continue.  Although  the 
school  system’s  fraternity  ban  has  been  declared  legal 
by  a  district  judge  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Jan.  20), 
parents  who  are  contesting  the  stringency  of  the  district’s 
definition  of  a  “fraternity”  have  announced  that  they 
will  appeal  the  decision  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

An  active  school  safety  conncll  at  Caldwell 
School,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  may  be  partially  responsible  for 
the  school’s  having  had  no  student  seriously  injured  in  a 
school  or  traffic  accident  for  an  entire  year,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  January  Tennessee  Teacher.  The  council, 
composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  classroom, 
sponsors  school  safety  projects  and  enforces  safety  rules. 

Summer  leadership  conferences  for  high 
school  students  are  an  annual  summer  activity  of  the 
Division  of  High  School  Relations,  College  of  Education, 
Louisiana  State  U.  In  the  past  summer,  it  is  reported, 
245  students  from  100  different  high  schools  attended. 
Lasting  eight  days,  the  conferences  offer  leadership 
courses  in  joumdism,  speech,  recreation  and  library 
work.  Students  choose  one  of  the  fields  for  study,  as 
well  as  taking  part  in  a  group  recreational  program. 

Fourth  school-art  exchange  is  being  sponsored 
this  year  by  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Red  Cross  organizations  in  17  other  coun¬ 
tries.  While  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  there  were 
only  3,500  entries  submitted  by  190  schools,  in  1949-50, 
10,000  pictures  were  submitted  from  more  than  1,800 
schools,  it  is  reported.  Pictures  for  this  year’s  exchange 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  local  Junior  Red  Cross  chapters 
by  April  15,  1951. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Contests  and  Special  Awards  in  Vocational  Agriculture,”  George 
P.  Devoe.  North  Central  Assn.  Quarterly,  Jan.  1951.  4019  Vtu- 
versity  High  School  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (One  of  severd 
articles  in  the  issue  on  contests  and  their  place  in  the  high  schcl 
program.  The  issue  also  contains  the  report  of  the  NCA  committee 
which  recommended  that  most  interscholastic  contests  be  done 
away  with.) 

“Our  Good  Neighbor  Policy  in  Vocational  Education,”  C.  C.  GoUr 
ring.  Araer  Vocational  Jour.,  Feb.  1951.  1010  V ermont 
Wash.  5,  D.C.  (Report  of  exchange  visits  between  vocational  high 
school  students  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Toronto,  Canada.) 
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High  incidence  of  hay  fever  among  students 
suggests  the  advisability  of  postponing  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  until  after  the  peak  of  the  ragweed  pollen 
season,  according  to  Dr.  Jerome  Glaser  of  the  U.  of 
Rochester.  Results  of  a  survey  made  in  Rochester,  he 
told  the  Amer.  College  of  Allergists,  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  month,  showed  that  of  775  high  school  students,  90 
were  suffering  from  hay  fever  and  its  complications  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  pollen  season  last  year.  Whenever 
schools  open  the  day  after  Labor  Day,  it  is  likely  that 
the  peak  pollen  week  coincides  with  the  opening  week  of 
school,  he  pointed  out. 

^filkless  school  lunch  menus  in  Montgomery, 
.\la.,  were  announced  last  month  after  wholesale  milk 
prices  in  the  area  were  raised  from  61/4  to  6%c  per  half 
pint.  In  a  letter  to  parents,  the  school  system  explained 
that  it  previously  had  absorbed  increases  in  the  price  of 
milk,  but  could  do  so  no  longer.  Rather  than  raise  the 
price  of  the  school  lunch,  the  letter  said,  lunchrooms 
would  substitute  fruit  juices  for  milk. 

The  action  could  bring  loss  of  federal  aid  for  the 
Montgomery  school  lunch  program.  If  milk  is  available 
and  meets  certain  standards,  federal  law  requires  that  it 
must  be  served  in  school  lunchrooms  receiving  Govern¬ 
ment  support. 

CURRE^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Education's  Role  in  Community  Recreation”  Lends  R.  Barrett. 
NEA  Jour.,  Feb.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  organization 
of  education  and  recreation.) 

Coordination  of  School  and  Community  Health  Services,  Inter- 
Dept.  Health  Council  of  New  York  State.  Office  of  Health  Ed., 
New  York  Dept,  of  Public  Health,  Albany  1.  96p.  (Suggestions 
jor  the  coordination  of  health  services.) 


\oeationaUIndu8trial 


Junior  colleges  will  receive  their  due  in 

future  emergency  training  programs  sponsored  by  the 
federal  government,  it  is  believed.  In  World  War  II, 
junior  colleges  were  not  permitted  to  contract  directly 
with  the  government  to  provide  training  for  defense  work 
but,  instead,  found  it  necessary  to  subcontract  with  a  four- 
year  institution;  however,  plans  now  being  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  Labor  Department  and  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education 
would  put  junior  colleges  which  can  offer  needed  training 
on  an  equ^  footing  with  senior  colleges  and  universities. 
“It  will  be  a  step  toward  sensible  utilization  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  junior  colleges,”  says  Jesse  P.  Rogue,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges. 

Apprenticeship  hanqaets,  conducted  each  year 
in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
apprenticeship  training  program  sponsored  by  the  San¬ 
dusky  public  schools  and  apprenticeable  trades  in  the 
city.  Described  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Amer.  Vo¬ 
cational  Journal,  the  banquets  serve  to  honor  apprentices 


finishing  a  year  of  work,  and  provide  a  setting  for  the 
awarding  of  Certificates  of  Completion,  according  to  Carl 
J.  Schaefer,  supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education 
in  Sandusky. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“May  I  Serve  You?”  Koma  Stinchcomb.  Maryland  Teacher,  Feb. 
1951.  1101  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2.  (Report  of  a  school  Soda 
Fountain  Salad  Shop  operated  by  slow-learning  pupils  in  Balti¬ 
more.  The  shop  is  one  part  of  the  school  system’s  vocational  pro¬ 
gram.) 


Audio-Visual 


Contest  for  school-made  films  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  City.  As  in  former  years,  the  entries  are 
limited  to  16-mm.  movies,  planned  and  produced  entirely 
by  pupils.  To  take  part  in  the  competition,  entry  blanks 
must  be  obtained  from  the  museum,  and  must  be  filled 
in  and  returned  by  May  15.  Print  of  the  film  is  due  in 
the  museum’s  service  center  by  next  December  1,  in  time 
for  judging  before  the  museum’s  Audio-Visual  Institute  in 
January. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Broadcasting  to  Schools:  Reports  on  the  Organization  of  School 
Broadcasting  Services  in  Various  Countries.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  $1.  (A  UNESCO  report.) 


Paren  t-Teaeher 


Role  of  parents  in  improving  teaching 

should  be  to  study  the  practical  effects  which  modern 
education  ed  methods  are  having  on  children,  and  report 
them  to  educators,  proposed  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools  at  a  joint  AASA-Nat.  Congress  of 
Parents  &  Teachers  discussion  session  in  Atlantic  City 
last  month.  But  such  observations  will  be  of  little  value, 
he  added,  unless  parents  make  an  honest  effort  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  modern  education. 

Among  outstanding  safety  projects  of  par¬ 
ent  groups  is  that  sponsored  by  the  Area  Council  of 
Parent-Teacher  Assns.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Working  with 
other  civic,  school  and  city  agencies,  the  council  (1) 
publishes  a  safety  news  sheet  for  distribution  to  local 
PTA’s  (2)  sends  out  monthly  letters  to  teachers  to  pin¬ 
point  hazards  of  the  particular  season  (3)  sponsors  a 
community-wide  conference  on  study  of  factors  involved 
in  making  the  area  a  safer  place  for  children. 

Swing  toward  more  discipline  in  child  rear¬ 
ing  is  not  just  “another  fad,”  Dr.  Robt.  Knight,  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Medicine,  told  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Child  Study  Assn,  of  America  last  month.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  based,  he  said,  on  knowledge  of  emotional  devel¬ 
opment  from  birth  through  adulthood,  and  is  the  result  of 
more  intensive  and  critical  study  during  the  past  15  years 
than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  agreed  that  “permissive” 
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training,  which  allowed  the  child  complete  freedom  (to 
eliminate  childhood  “frustrations”),  was  now  passe. 
“Appropriate  frustration  at  the  appropriate  age  not  only 
has  its  place,  but  is  necessity,”  said  Dr.  Rene  Spitz, 
of  the  New  York  Psycholanalytic  Institute.  “Children 
need  and  desire  direction — which  to  them  is  support.” 
he  explained. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Handbook  on  Parent  Education,  Ralph  G,  Eckert.  Calif.  State 
Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento.  74p.  (Guide  for  pwent  educa¬ 
tion  programs.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


ritizens’  job  in  school  plant  planning  wdll 
be  explained  in  a  new  booklet  to  be  issued  by  the  Nat. 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools.  Material 
to  appear  in  the  publication  was  determined  last  month 
at  a  conference  of  citizens,  superintendents,  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  architects,  held  in  connection  with  the  A  AS  A 
convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

Coming  controls  on  construction  will  neither 
limit  the  building  of  new  schoolhouses  nor  set  up  priori¬ 
ties  for  materials  used  in  school  construction,  H.  George 
Wilde,  assistant  administrator  of  the  Defense  Production 
Administration  told  a  House  subcommittee  last  month. 

His  suggestion :  school  authorities  w'ith  problems  in  se¬ 
curing  materials  should  contact  DPA  regional  offices 
which,  he  said,  would  “cooperate  in  everv  way”  so  that 
the  shortage  of  materials  would  not  unduly  hamper  con¬ 
struction  of  schools.  Currently  there  are  18  DPA  region¬ 
al  offices.  Their  locations:  Boston,  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Chicago.  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 
Dallas,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland. 

Standards  for  transit-type  school  buses 

will  be  drawn  up  this  year  at  a  special  conference  to  be 
called  by  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Education,  NEA. 
at  the  request  of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  As  a  preliminary  step,  bus  manufacturers  will 
be  asked  to  submit  suggestions  on  changes  which  they 
believe  necessary  to  make  present  school  bus  standards 
apply  to  the  transit  type  vehicle,  now  being  used  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  for  school  transportation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Schools  of  Tomorrow,”  Oklahoma  Teacher,  Feb.  1951.  Okla.  Ed. 
Assn.,  Oklahoma  City.  (Pictures,  floor  plans  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  new  schools  in  Oklahoma.) 

“A  New  Approach  to  Primary  School  Design,”  Richard  M.  Wilkes. 
School  Executive,  Feb.  1951.  470  4th  Ate.,  N.Y.  16.  (Description, 
pictures  and  floor  plan  of  the  Lakeland  School  in  California's 
Little  Lake  School  District.  The  building  has  triangidar  double 
classroom  units,  with  glass  walls  on  two  sides  of  each  classroom 
to  provide  north  exposure.) 

Current  Models  of  Projection  Equipment.  Nat.  Audio-Visual  Assn., 
845  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  SI.  (Specifications  and  price 
information  on  projection  equipment  manufactured  by  40  com¬ 
panies.) 


Xew  Classroom  Material 

Study  Guide  on  the  Marshall  Plan  .  .  .  has  been 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  and  the  EGA  for  use  by  teachers  and  group 
leaders.  For  a  copy  write  the  Division  of  Public 
Liaison,  Office  of  Information,  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  asking  for 
“The  Marshall  Plan:  A  Program  of  International 
Cooperation.” 

For  Civil-Defense  First  Aid  Instruction  .  .  .  there 
are  two  newly  published  Amer.  Red  Cross  pamphlets. 
One  supplements  the  regular  first-aid  textbook;  the 
other  outlines  the  civil-defense  duties  of  Red  Cross 
home  nurses  and  volunteer  nurses’  aides.  They  soon 
will  be  available  through  local  Red  Cross  chapters. 

j  Pamphlets  on  Foreign  Policy  .  .  .  each  discussing  a 
I  specific  problem,  are  being  published  by  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution,  722  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.C.  Among  those  now  available,  and  suggested 
for  study  by  the  more  advanced  high  school  student: 
The  Security  of  the  Middle  East,  Anglo-American 
Economic  Relations,  Governmental  Mechanism  for 
the  Conduct  of  United  States  Foreign  Relations.  Each 
costs  50c. 

New  Reading  Materials  ...  in  the  elementary  school 
“Reading  for  Interest”  series,  were  announced  last 
month  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Secrets  &  Surprises  is 
designed  for  second-grade  children;  Do  &  Dare  (and 
an  accompanying  workbook.  Do  &  Learn),  for  third- 
graders. 

‘‘Careers  in  Mental  Health”  ...  a  new  15c  bul¬ 
letin  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  covers  jobs  in  psychiatry, 
psychiatric  social  work,  psychiatric  nursing  and 
clinical  psychology.  Ask  for  PHS  Publication  No.  23. 
Four  other  pamphlets,  one  covering  each  of  the  fields, 
are  available  for  10c  each. 

Among  New  Films  .  .  .  announced  this  month  by 
Coronet  are  What  to  Do  on  a  Date,  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  and  young  adults;  Library 
Organization,  explaining  how  libraries  may  be  used 
efficiently  for  studying;  How  Friendly  Are  You,  show¬ 
ing  that  friendliness  is  a  two-way  proposition;  The 
Federal  Government,  designed  to  give  a  clear-cut 
picture  of  government  structure  and  functions. 

For  Parent  or  Teacher  Study  Groups  .  .  .  the 
booklet,  “Self-Understanding  —  A  First  Step  to 
Understanding  Children,”  is  recommended.  Written 
by  Wm.  C.  Menninger,  the  bulletin  is  an  addition 
to  the  “Better  Living”  series  of  Science  Research 
Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4. 

Films  for  Remedial  Reading  Classes  .  .  .  are  being 
distributed  by  the  Education  &  Extension  Division 
of  the  College  of  Education,  Slate  U.  of  Iowa.  Ames. 
First  film  in  the  series  of  14  presents  reading  ex¬ 
ercises  at  the  rate  of  270  words  per  minute;  others 
gradually  increase  speed  until  447  words-per-minute 
is  reached. 

Five  New  Agriculture  Films  ...  may  be  borrowed 
from  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  film  depositories,  or 
purchased  from  the  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1445 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  29.  Two  cover  blister  dust 
control;  others  marketing  livestock,  poultry  raising 
and  conservation. 
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